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it suits our purposes, from an excellent article 08 College Dis. 
cipline in the American Quarterly Review, whieh we undes’ 
stand is from the pen of Dr. Dunglison, a gentleman not less 
distinguished for his exeursive taste, and general information, 
than the depth and soundness of his professional knowledge. 
| There isno system of classification adopted in any of the 
schools the antiquated system being entircly discarded, which 
requires she student to pursue a fixed course, and for a certain 
| time—to pass a definite period at college, and to offer himself 
| for graduation only in company with his class. Here the stu- 
|| dent is subjceted tono preliminary cxamination, except in 
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| 
] “chools of Ancient Languages, Mathematics, and Natural 
| Philosophy: he is required to pass through no definite course 
|| or term of study, but is left free to apply himself to those sule 
|| jeets for which he has the greatest aptitude and taste, whate 
| ever may be the extent of his previous elementary instruction . 
| When he has once enbraeed them, however, he is not per- 


mitted to relinguish them, unless by request of his parent or 











UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


The engraving atthe head of this article represents a rising | 1nd expedient. The governmentof the University was placed 
in the hands of seven visiters to be appointed by the Governor, || a ate 
ioe? Sees apes 2 aie oe *| guardian, and by permission of the faculty; and whenever he 
with the advice of Council; the visiters having the power of || ' ‘ Pee : ae 

a esteems himself sufficiently informed on the sudjects taught 
At the first: meet- : 


; : Sig = . | in any one ef the schools, he is permitted to become a gradu. 
ing of the Board of Visiters, the oflice of Rector was unanje || J i I gr 


@ : ieee * ‘|ate in it; time entering, in no shape, asa requisite for gradu- 
nously conferred on Wir. Jefierson. The opposition to the || aa pes 1 = 


sstitntion, which has now been established about 13 years, is, 
‘cadi!y advancing in public favor and confidence, and bids 
jirio realize the best hopes of its illustrious founder, by dif.|| .ppointing a Rector from their own body. 
‘ising among our free citizens, for many ages, the blessings of | 
atellectaal and moral improvement. It was wortiy of the 


RAKE: . 8 é : ation. 
noble mind of Thomas Jefferson, afier laboring with so much 


scheme of establishing the University, which arose in various : 
7 v3 | This system, which, as far as it goes, will bear the test cf 


| 
| 
| 


veal and success in the cause of liberty, to set another ex-| quarters and was fostered by local prejudices and personal | 


ample to his countrymen, by establishinz in his native State 


ee : ; : rigid and phylosophical examination, prevails more or less in 
views and predilections, soon convinced him that the appoint- ve , 
|Germ 


ee | any and Scotland, at the university of Glasgow particu- 
lon || 4 ste ‘ P 
larly, from which 1t was adopted in the new Loadon Univer- 


a University in which the highest degree of learning may be || ment was not a mere honorary title, and that the situat 


would require the exercise of the utmost tact, as weil as the 
greatest assiduity and energy. His letters at this period ex-| ; ‘ ep 3 : 
= A .. ||country, where the majority of those who are just entering 
press the most tender anxivty for the fortunes of his favorite || . oe A arate : 
Sn aaa ‘ aks é A .. .. | into life can spare little time in the mere attainment of aca- 
institution, occasionally mingled with pleasing anticipations || ; : bea : ? 

ae : ; demical or preleminary information. Besides the degrees 
of its influence on the future fame and prosperity of the State. || : a Me : nraie 

: land ecrtificates of proficiency which are given in the several 


His residence in the vicinity naturally threw upon him the | , ‘ 2 : 
stig RE : || schools, and which are always evidences of real merit, and re- 
chief burden of the enterprize, if burden it may be ealled, | meee 2 . ; aes 
: . de || wards for the acquirements of persevering diligence, there 
which he seems to have considered an unfailing resource | a : 
has becn lately established a goal of more elevated attainment, 


against the tedium vite; “a hobby whose easy amble gave ie : ‘ 
p is a haes ||in order to excite the attention of those whose circumstances 
hoth exercise and amusement to its octogenary rider. 


Un- || eee a : 
, ; aes sists jadmit of their being thoroughly educated. This is a higher 
der his superintendance and direction the buildings were | GY phe : 

| degree, with the title to the possessor of “Master of Arts of 


cbtained. He saw there was no security for the preservation 
of equal laws and a free constitution, but in the high moral | 
and intellectual character of the people who live under them; 
and he pressed forward, with eagerness to extend the infor- 
mation, consecrating to this work his time, his talents, and 
the influence of a name already distinguished for devotion to | 
haman rights, associated with the youthful literature of his | 
country, and which will hereafter be gratefully pronounced 
by millions whom his wisdom shall have rescued from igno- 
rance and vice. Nor was the example of this great man the 
less bright, that the leading part which he now acted was in 


sity; and its advantages are obviousJy more important in our 








2 path comparatively new and untrodden, at least in this 
country. It was the first attempt in America to establish | 
a University in which the antiquated forms and usages, which | 
have so long exercised a pernicious influence on practical edu- 
cation, should be entircly cast aside, and to afford to students 
the advantages of those lights and facilities which the im- 
proved state of science in modern times can supply. Hy 
This institution was founded by an act of the Legislature | 
Virginia, in 1819. Prior to this period, Mr. Jefferson had 
attempted to establish a college in the neighborhood of Char- | 
otteville, which, from its sitnation with regard to the proper- || 
‘yand white population of the State, was termed the central || 
College, The comparatively humble building devoted to this | 
murpose now forms one of the pavilions of the University, and , 
may be regarded as the nucleus of the splendid and extensive | 
‘nidlings which have since risen up around it. Governor | 
Rarbour, we believe, made the first snggestion to convert this I 
“allege into a University; but to Mr. Jefferson belongs the | 
‘mor of having brought the work to its consummation. He} 
cagerly embraced the idea, embarked in the enterprise, at that | 
‘éraneed period of his life. with all the ardour of yonth, and | 
pursued it to the end with indefatigable activity and pene: | 
‘nce, which were such remarkable features of his character. 
In 1818, the Legislature appointed Commissioners to select 
ro a site for the University. The trustees of Central 
“lege having offered their possessions and funds, that spot 
"aschosen; and an act was passed January 25th, 1819, approv- 
ed ofthe selection, setting forth the particular branches of 
Pees and literature which should be taught, and directing 
- branches to be so distributed, and under so many pro- 
“ors not exceeding ten, as the visiters should think proper 


commenced, and in 1825 were completed, at the expense of, 
$300,000. They consist of four parallel ranges, two of whieh, || 
forming the sides of the lawn, are represented in the engraving | 
at the head of this article. The larger houses on cach side, || 
the residences of the professors, are called pavilions, and are i 
united by a range of dormitories, each of which is sufficient || 
for the accommodation of two students. 
from the weather, gives communication along the whole 


| 
| 
| 


| 
l A passage, sheltered | 


range. 

This disposition of the tents of the professors along the camp 
of the students, is admirably adapted to the preservation || 
of order. The building, at the far extremity, is the Rotunda, | 





a copy of its namesake at Rome, and contains Jecture rooms | 
for the different schools, and the library, which consists of | 
about 8,000 volumes. The outer ranges, not presented in the 
engraving, but which are paralled to those of the lawn, have 
each six hotels for the dicting of the students, and these alse, | 
like the pavilions of the professors, have wings, consisting of 

one story buildings, which are used as dormitories. Besides | 





these, there is an observatory well adapted to its purposes, and | 
and anatomical theatre at a proper distance from the univer. || 


sity, so fitted up as to afford to those within every conveni. |) 


i 
ence in performing and witnessing operations, and to exclude |; 
effectually all observation from withont. 

Having given a brief sketch of its history we shall now pro. || 
ceed to notice a few features of noble and inspiring usefulness || 
which characterise the tutionary system of this University, |! 
and which, without invidiousness or indelicacy, we may say, \ 
must render the advantages of study it presents greater than | 
those possessed elsewhere. In doing so we will take the lib- | 


erty, with this general acknowledgement, of borrowing, when || 


it 





|) examinations. 


the University of Virginia,” which is conferred only on can- 


didates who have previously graduated in the departments of 
Ancient Languages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, andMoral Pi:ilosophy. This operates as a recommenda. 
tion to students of great ambition and manly faculties to pur- 


ij sue those branches, without an cnamoured familiarity with 


which no onc ean orctend toa finished eduction; while the valu- 
able features are still retained, that they whose opportunities, 
tastes, or capacitics, do not admit of their following such a 
recommendation may choose ‘heir own subjects. 

The plan of practical texching embraces both lectures and 
In some of the classes, the subject of the pre- 
eeding Iccture is recapitulated, and after the lecture of the 


‘day, the class is thoroughly examined on the last lecture but 


one. In this manner the facts and theories of a science are 
impressed three times on the memory of the pupil; and if at 
ter this he is unable to retain them, he must be deemed incor- 
rigible. The degree of attention of the students is montity 
reported to their parents or guardians, and twice a year publie 
examinations take place, conducted in writing aceording to 


ithe method pursued in the higher schools of England, and 


which furnish a satisfactory test both of the positive and rel. 
ative standing of the students.—Metropolitan. 








Till Pliny’s time, of all professiuns, that of physic as gain- 
ful as it was, was the only one no Roman had followed, bee 
cause they believed it below them. 








Most of the miseries of life undoubtly result from our 
straying from the path which leads to content. 



















































































































THE DYING ONE’S COMLAINT. 


BY LUCY SEYMOOR. 





Original. 


Ye are all physicians of no value.—Job, 


Speak not of health—away! 
Your nostrums give no ease, 

You have no power to stay 
Tire progress of dise: 





With deep and startling speed, 
My heart is beating now, 

And all wo will, may read 
Deatl’s signet on my brow. 


I’ve tried what ye can do, 
Long life is not for me, 
Your words are all untrue, 

I’ve proved their fallacy. 


Away! ye cannot cure, 

I°ve tax’d your utmost skill, 
T can no more endure, 

My throbbing heart, be still. 





Leave me to die alone, 
Yetrstop, | tlame you not, 

With sympathy’s kind tone, 
You sought to soothe my lot. 


But why —rhy speak of healta? 
Though that [ too forgive, 

You saw my laboring breath, 
And knew I could not live. 


Sut all was kindly meant, 
Physicians, fare you well! 
My days will soon be spent, 
And when you hear my Knell, 


Think that my suffering’s o’er 
And do not mourn me then, 

You did your best to cure, 
Physicians are but men. 


*Tis God my spirit ealls, 
His will is wisest—best, 
My years he thus forestalls, 
To take to early rest. 
Rustic Glen. 


OLD THOUGHTS ON THE NEW WORLD. 
No. V1. 
ey M. T. E. 


Original. 


Our subject can hardly end with the papers which have 
preceded the present article. Indeed, were we to extend our 
inquirics and our researches to the length unto which eur ti- 
tle purports to reach, we might consume as much paper, and 


compose as thick a volume as that whieh the Dutch poct’s 


ime . . y) se ra me ” . 2 H 
brother cites, in Smollett’s excellent novel, as equalling in di- battle of Kossova or, Cossova was fought in 1118, between the 


mensions the circumference of an immense cheese. Leaving 
then more abstruse investigations and closcr examination to 
the antiquary, the theologian, and the more curious amateur 
of ancient literature, proceed we to another point, embracing 


an equally copious fund 0 amusement, and a different de- 


cre 
partment of belles lettres, and Ict us examine the school of 


modern novelists in comparison with those writers who have 
charmed our grandfathers and grandmothers by the music of 
their magic powcr. 

Of the ancient school of 


} 


communicated; nothing is read. We may trace the begin- 


lays in oc and oui of the 


ning of novel writing to the ancient 
who found encourage 
the Nornian 


These 





jongleurs and troubadours or troureres 


ment, and gaincd wealth and honor 


amone 


knights and the French and Italian chivalry. lays 
are written, or rather handed down to posterity, in the cor- 


rupt Angle,—Nerman and the old French of that age; eonse- 





quently, but few persons can understand, much 


They ure gener: 


s appre ciate 





their worth. ly long histories of the adven- 





turous exploits of some favorite licro or accomplished knight. 





Some few explanations of this mode of writing, or improvis- 
ing may prove interesting and certainly will assure themselves 


the charm of novelty, in this country. 






In every European nation, ¢ laid to the honors and 


is 
laurels of precedence in this romantic poctry. 
France are especially happy in the fiet of having produced 


the most perfect specimens of romantic history. German) 





SS 


boasts her prolific bards: Spain rejoices in the spirited ballads | 


> battle of 
Roneesvalles— Russia has her traditionary tales and rhythmi- 


sung of her Cid—of the noble Roland and of the 


cal histories—-Poland and Austria uphold the same titles to 


the same honors whilst Hungary advances her right and gives || 


in proof of her just claim, those noble fragments of Sclavon- 
ic poetry, which immortalize the struggles of her brave 


children against the Ottomite invasion. Zetland and Nor. 


England andj; 
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| way possess their songs of Harold Harfager, the sea kings of 


‘old, and the prophetic denunciations of their minstrels and || 
| Sealds—Our Saxon progenitors sang the praises of Odin and | 
of Thore—of mighty monarchs and canonized saints—and | 


' our Norman conquerors acclaim the glories of chivalry and 
and the magic of beauty. Of all these various national tradi- 
tions, the Norman, Anglo,— Norman, Sclavonic and Provencal 


lays still remain, ennobled by illustrious and learned research | 


—embellished by poctic taste, and venerabie by their age and 


excellence. 
Of the Sclavonic traditions many still survive. 


popular among them are the wars of the Sultan Amurath the 
‘first against the herocs of Lazarus, the Zar or Krall of Servia. | 


The extracts which we give, as antiquarian curiosities, are 
taken from the history of the battle of Kossova, where the 

| brother-in-law of Lazarus, prince Vuk, deserts to the Turkish 
emperor with 12, 000 men in the heat of the engage- 
ment. 


from Kossova field, 

in the red dawn they wheeled; 
With many a croak they few, 
more loud their croaking grew. 
of that famous king? 

it holds nv living thing. 


| That night came two black ravens 
' And round abwut the lower 

Round it, and round it 

Wien they perched them on the turret 
| Hot! is this the caste 

It is a silent casue— 


heard them where she lay,— 
in the dawning gray; 

God gieet you weil tiis hour, 
to croak about tie tower? 
Was it your luck to tiy? 
that thereupon did lie? 
Did ve hear toe din? 
Which of them did win???* 


The solitary lady 
Up went she to the turret, 

} * Ye two black ravens, 
Why come ye here so early, 
Over Kossova fie.d 

| Saw ye two mighty hosts 
Saw ye the mecunug, ravens?— 
Tell me the truth, black ravens, 

* * ” * * * 





| Mulatin, the servant of the Ban of Croatia, arrives wound- 


| and bleeding, at the castle, whilst Militzin, daughter to the | 


|, Ban, is questioning the ravens concerning the battle, and 


being desired by her to give some information concerning | 


| the conflict, proceeds, thus: 
The soldier raised his lead 
“They lie upou bos ova 
Whitre the famous prince, 
Has blood enow been shed, 
With lances broke and shivered 
|| Many a Turkish lance, but more of them our own, 
For die Servian soldiers clustered trom atar 
1) To detend their mister, and died about the Zar, 
i} rs 4 . * * * 
he alone was left— 
Out his way he clei; 
amoug the ‘Turks went he, 
till the blood was at his knee. 
Milosch too has his sleep 
in the water cold and deep; 
tie Lord iad blessed his hand 
for the Servian laud,— 
the Sultaun Arurath! 
and ali the kin he hath! 
and told in many a tile, 
his memory shall not fail. 
Him never wane ag 
and a deadly traitor’s strain! 
to the hicathen host, 
thus the Zar was lost. 


and thus his tale began— 
slaushiered every oue; 
the Zar, my master, les, 
all Uie grass it divs; 

is the ground bestrown, 


|| It was Bosko Ugovitiz 

)) 1 saw bim raise his banner, 
In hike an eagle then, 
And seatiered them like doves 
Statnia bes in Sitnizas— 
In the nver’s bid, 
Butere Milosch was slain, 

|| Todo a deed of glory 

}) With bis own baud he slew, 

|) God bless his soul lor that, 

ho: SUZ any a sone. 
Wiuile green ho s ova la-ts 
Wiiy did you ask tor Vuke 
But to curse a traitor, 
He inthe bour went over, 
He, and his false twelve Uiousand 





ibe 


Itis unnecessary to inform the historical reader, that the 


Turks, under the Suitan Amurath the Ist. and the Hunga- 
rian champion, Huniades. “when,” says Gibbon, “he sustain- 


ed tillthe fourth day the shock of an Ottoman army four | 


times more numerous than his own.” 

Another favorite tradition of the Servians is founded upon 
the wedding festivities of Maxim, son of Ivan Zernojevitz, 
and the daughter of the Doge of Venice. Maxim, bi ing most 
unfortunately attached by the smallpox, is apprehensive of 


his own success should he personally urge his suit, and Mil- |! 





sent as his 


representative. Le espouses the lady as the of Maxim 








and the train scts forth ior Servia and the white eastle of 


Some amxtory passages talking place 


Shabliack. 


Miloseh and the bride, which excite the anger of old Ivan, he | 


, 
bursts into fury and exposes the fraud, justas Maxiin joi 
Milosch, it avpears, as the reward of his 


Selvices 


tue troop. 
Was to retaia the marriage gists, but on the discovery of the 


deceit, the young lady, far irom breaking out into “hysterica 


his negi 





‘passio,” only blames tie old Servian for gence in al- 


lowl ig 
~ rt 


the waiwode to carry off the bridal presents, and de- 
i 41ic 


he will depart instantly, if they be not returned. 


] -, . 
clares s 


Waiwode is extremely indignant — this proposal. A tumult 


jcusucs, Maxim slays the wailwode—is received on his return | 


with maternal curscs—flies to Istamboul end takes the tur- 


ban. ‘The brother of Milosch likewise enters into the Otto- 


jinan army, and two Tur! is’) races, descended iro: these fu. 


tewitive chiefs are still remarkable jorthe viclence of their 
; mutual and hereditary hatred toward each ether. 

| ‘The Servian lyrical poctry is equally remarkable for its | 
purity and excellence. We shall instance two or three pas, | 
{| sages from these lyrics in support of our assertion. 






} O lovely was t! ht I saw, 
{} By moonlight, o’er tie stil Danaw, 
\} Where heroes lay on tented ground, 
} And golden wine went round aud round 


| 


l 


*Translations from the Servian minstrelsy. London; 1826. 


between | 


|| descriptions of battles and 


d 

Frow hand to’ hand the cup conveyed 
And ever as she poured the wine, 
She heard the whispered prayer, ‘Be mine!? 





The following verses seem as though they were imbued 
with that spirit of oriental luxury which breathes through the 
soft and melodious strains of the Persian Hafiz. Could Moore 
or Byron have excelled them? 
{ O nightingale, a note more deep, 

Or pour from leafier boughs thy strain; 


"T'was T that sootied my love to sleep, 
*Vis mine to bid him wake again. 


The most | 


H When breaks the morning, forth Pl 20, 
And pluck a rose deat trom the tre e, : 
To touch his cheek, and open so 
The eyes it is my lile to see. 


| 





| We shall instance but one further composition, to which 


the poctry of Scott bears no very remote resemblance, ang 
» and 


which Gocthe,in Hassan Aga, would seem to have jiitateg 


“Possibly, however,” as Mr. Puff says, “two great men hay, 


” 


| chanced to light upon the same idea.” ‘There is a great sim. 


| litude between the pieces. 


Was it a vine with clusters white, 
| Thai clung round Buda’s statehust tower? 
Ht O no—it Was a lady brigit, 
| That hang npon an armed knight,— 
it Was their parting hour. : 


The 
To 
\! That hearts so long entwined in trutu 
{| Asunder should be torn im ruth, 
i It was a cruel doom. 
\| 


y had been wedded in their vouth, 
ther they had spent their bloom; 





“Go forth,” she said, “pursue thy way; 
i But some tair garden shouldst uiou see, 
Alone amoung the arbours stray, 
And pluck a rose leaf trom the spray, 
The freshest there may be. 


Unelvsp thy mail, when none is by, 


{ Tiat leaf, upon thy breast to lay, 
How soon “twill wither, fade, and die, 
Ht Observe—for that poor leafiam 1, 


From thee, my stem, away.’ 


“And thou, my soul.” the soldier said, 
| When Fam wandering faint and far, 
| Go thou to our own greenwood shade, 
| Where [the marie fountain made, 
And placed the golden jar. 








And dropp'’d therein a ball of snow; 
Lay thaton this warn heart of thine, 
Aad wile it melts, behold me pine, 
Iu solitary Woe.” 





’ 


We have said and instanced 


At noon I filled my jar with wine. 
| But, “satis quod suficit.’ 
| 


quite enough to prove the beauty of the Servian minstrelsy. 
In later years, war and pestilenec—the oppression of power. 


ful nobles and the subservicney of weak vassals—the yast 


demoralization necessarily dependent upon a feudal adminis 
tration, have united theis delcterious powers to crush the ad- 


vance of the liberal sciences in tiat ill-fated portion of the 
globe. Until very lately, the exploits of the brave Emmeric 


Tekeli, or Tokely, that valiant and accomplished noble, were 

buried in obscurity. A talented, fervid, and patriotic individ- 

ual has devoted his mind to the advancement of Hungarian 

literature, but his blossom was ‘tunkindly frosted in the bud,” 

and the harp which once rang with harmonious accord, sleeps 
F 


in d ie valiant efforts 


of Hungarian worthics is still and inert—the heart whic! 


rear silence. The pen which recerded - 





| responded to tie fine touch of patriotism beats no longer; and 
the green sod covers one of the truest and best lovers of Ser- 


via’s broad rivers and crus monntains. 











The school of Anglo-Norman romanue poetry was, mdu- 
lutably, founded by the Norman clergy, who, upon the acces 





| sion of William the Conguercr to the Englsh throne, had 





| been put into pessessi rarious convents and abbeys. 


i 2 Se Pa eee Pee a om Piee] as ‘ »nnescting Of 
It is harsh,dogmatical, and not a little tedious, consisting oi 


extraordinary events spun 





. ‘ + and pos 
out in misc! » rhyme to aanost portentous extent, and pos- 


4) 


e : ' . ‘ lar) 
sessing no very remarkable adherence to any fixed standare 





4 J 
etry. Onc ol » oldest which we have scen is on th 
Abbey ro!!, which contains a species of poctical list of 

the various warriors who fought under the banner of tn 


Conquerer. We will gi 


it. 
















| Vous que desyrez ussaver 
[. lag tz dela lamer 
Q eut ¢ Lhe conqueror 
1 \ 1 Basranp de geauut vigore, 
{ Lo SUPMO Ns issi nous denys, 
| Com je les trova en esctis. 
} Car des propr us force ny a, 
' 
( 
} j 
| De Govw yN €n Goppakp, 


De Evys en Eow 
Et issint de tontz anires nons, 
Come ils sont bevez du fous. 
Purce lour surious que sont usez, 
Et ue sont pas sovent chaungez, 
Vous ay escript; or escoutez, 

Si vous vier les voylliez. 


and thus he proceeds through a most interminable string d 
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Norman warriors and esquires, equalling in barbarity of 
sound a Low Dutch psalm, droned through the musical nos. 
trils of a sleepy Domisie. 





The monks however, were less sedulous in improving and i . 
| alian liberties which these clerks. of the joyeuse science wer 


We hardly presume that the shrewd 


ameliorating their own dialect than in refining upon the Lat- 
ip tongue. he aa ae 
and are deficient neither in humor nor in point. 
their epigrams equal in point of terseness the witticisms of 


the pen of Godfrey, prior of Winchester, who died in 1107, 
one of which is illustrative of some miserly gentleman who 
gas wont to bestow many, but worthless presents upon his 


friends: : 


Puuca Titus pretiosa dabat, sed vilia plura: 
Ut meliora habeam, pauca det oro, Titus. 


The other which we shall quote, is hurled at seme wor 


thy, who, it appears, following the regime of Gallie gour | 
mandise, had devoured meat which his olfactory nerves should | 


have admonished him to reject— 


Druse comedisti quem misit Silvius hireum, { 
Vel tibi non nasus, vel tibi nasus olet. 


Godfrey was not the only epigrammaiist of his age, al- 


though it would appear from the authority of Leland that he | 


Many of their fabliaux are written in pure Latin, 
Some of! 
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readers some idea of an Anglo Norman romance, in order to | 
do which, we have taken some extracts from an old strain || 


called, the “Rhyme of the king of England and the Jongleu 
of Ely.” 


privileged to take. 
advice of the juggler may be found very palatable, inasmuc 


It is principally curious, as evidencing the Saturn- || 


Martial cr of Catullus. Take for instance the following, from | ing in the cold night air, listening to a paternal Jecture de- | 


| live a F “i Si shea at i av be | ‘ . * . . 7 
| livered from an upper window) is so cheap, that it may be || were occasionally relieved. This ‘Felon Sow’ it appears, was 


~ But, bless me!—our rambling tendency bas carried us en- 
| tirely away trom the proposed subject, and we must postpone 
, | Showing the relation which the legendary ballads and tradi- 
|| tions bear to the present novel, It is probable also, that we 
e | may have occasion in our next to treat of the Decamerone of 
occaccio. 


h || Note Since writing the foregoing article, a friend has sent us 


as advice (asa yong rake said very quaintly, when stand. || a copy of an old ballad entitled, ‘The Felon Sow and the 


| Freres of Richmond.” ‘This is a specimen of the burlesque 
|| writings of the middle ages, with which the heroic ditties 


thrown out at windows; but the introduction to the theme is || the undisturbed tenant of the woods of Rookby, and the ro- 


highly amusing. 


1 Lordings, list a little space, 


+} 


' 
' 
} 
| 


excelled all his cotemporarics in grace and elegance, his’! 


neatness being characterised by that author “familiari illo ct 
dulci stylo.”” One of the fabliaux by Barbazan possesses an 
equal quaintness of style and oddity of conception. To the clas. 
ical reader, it will be necdiess to explain the story, but we, 
would point out to him the extreme terseness of style which is , 
the “immediate jewel” of epigram. | 


Rebus in angendis longe remorante marito. 
Uxor mela parit pueruins post multa reverso, 





And Pith well repay your grace, 

For ofa minstrel ye shall ear 

That sought adventures fir and near. 
Not tar from London, on a day, 

As throuvh the fields he took tis way, 
ile met the king and his menee. 
Around his neck bis tabour hung, 
Siamped with gold and richly strung. 
“Por love now (quoth the king) me tell 
Who art thou, Master Menestrel??? 
And he replies, withouten dread, 

“My master’s man, Sir King, indeed.’ 
“And who, Sir, may thy master be??? 

; ny mistress misters me.?? 
“And who thy mistress??’—° By my word, 
The goodly dame that is my lord.”? 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
{ 
' 








After a deal more of such “skimble skamble stuff,’ 


king desirous of changing the conversation, admires the steed 


| of the minstrel, and is proposing to strike a bargain. 


De nive conceptum: fingit; fraus mutua, eaute ij 


Sustulit, asportat, vendt, matrique reportans 
Ridiculuan simile, liquetactuim sole retingit. 

A very excellent satire, written by Nigcllus Wircker, who 

was precentor of the cathedral church of Canterbury, and 

who flourished during the reign of Henry the second, de- | 
mands the attention of the antiquary, as being a curious ex- 
position of the licentiousness and excess of clergy and laity. 
It is a most rare satirical production, which has been exhibit- 
tous asa pearl of great price, and from which we have been 

ae 
The 


tale is one jack-ass, who rejoices in the appellation of Burn- 


kindly permitted to make some extracts. hero of the 
ellus, and who adventures fourth into the world to seek his 
One of his earliest exploits occurs in Salernum 
He || 


then goes to Paris, where he becomes eye-witness of the 


fortune. 
(Salerno) where he is cheated by an English merchant. 


jovial and licentious mode of living adopted by the English |! 
scholars, conspicuous even in that age among the Parisian 

students, for, say3 lie— i! 
Ferenla muttiplicant, et sine lege bibunt i} 


Let Dringe’l, hee non persona secunda, 


Wessai 
Hee tria sunt Viti quae ecomitantur eas. 


Ilis tribus exceptis, nich est quod in his reprehendas; Hy} 
Hore tria si tollas, e@tera cuncia placent. 


Our worthy jack-ass is inveigled by these compotatores 
into a most heinous bead roll of offences, and being duly ad- 
monished thereof, promises repentance end amendment, and 
forthwith proceeds to qualify himself for holy orders. This 
isan exccllent opportunity afforded to Wireker for satirizing 
the dissolute clergy and he takes good care to avail himself of 
it Poor Burnelius is placed in the same dilemma as his 
asinine comate between the two bundles of hay, and is utter. | 
ly ataloss asto which religious community he shall enrich 


by his patronage. Neither ‘Templars, Ho spitallers, nor Black 





Monks assimilate to his taste—the latter, in especial, being 


entirely too musical, 


and therefore his voice preeludes him 
from participating in their Kyries end Sanctus. The White 
re are equ uly objectionable, inzsimuch as, not having 
the fear ef cold before their eyes, they most indecently dis- 
Pense with that portion ef apparcl, the name which is unut- 
terable by polished lips. In fine, no sect pleases him and the 
hero winds up the poem by declaring 


o that he wih himself 
originate an order, in which shall he combined all the vices 
of the several other denominations of friars. Let not tie \ 
‘alrer portion of the creation suppose however, that they es- 
tape the indiscriminative lash of the satirist, for if liberal to- 


legs trol - “we ry 

: lavish when describing the manners of the regular and 
So. . = 

oem aha ‘ ‘ . Lt e 
empringhame nuns. Good old Chaucer mentions this satire 
} * ‘ 

In his Canterbury tales. | 


T have wel red in Dan Rurnel the asse, 
Among his his vers, how that there was a cos 
That, tor a preestes sone, gave him a knok 
Upon his leg, while he was yonge and nice, 
He made him for to lose his benefice. 





{ 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Bat, leaving Nigellus Wireker, John Hauvill, and the rest || 


# theie contemporaneous satirists, we would like to give our } in which the Jewish millionaire is habited. 


in Mr. Conylcare’s 


“Come, wiit thou sell thy nag to me?” 
“More gladly, faith, than give it thee.” 

6 And for what price, sir??? qnoth the King. 
“Por just as much as he will bring.” 

“Is the nag young??? —* Why, well [ ween, 
His chin hath yet no razor seen.” 

“Speak truly, is he sharp of sight?? 

‘More so, | think, by day than night.” 
“Come, min-trel, one plain teuth declare,— 
Ist a good eater??’—° That Vil swear, 

This sorrel i one single day 

Will eat more trusses of fresh hay 
Than you, from January to May.?? 

“Is hea creature of good speed??? 

“A pretty question here, indeed: 
However Espur, howe’er FE thump, 
The head keeps still beiore the rump.” 


A new and apparently endless scrics of conundrums, rival 


ling the fecundity of Dilly Black, ensues upon this, until the 


king, fairly exhausted with jester, exclaims-— 


©The devil's in thy mother’s son, 

g, Guibbling, pun on punt 
Dever met bution like this— 

Pray tell us what thy business 1s??? 





Sull quirki 


‘My business? Dy our lord the pope, 
No harm ia telling that, [ hope! 

I’m one of many, Sire, whose trade, 

Is most to cat where least is paid; 

As alo when a cup’s in band 

‘Tos ft much hefertnan to stand: 
Tepecially when ners oer, 

For then one’s heavier than before, 

As doctors tell us by their lore. 

In short, to have good drink and victual, 
And work, an‘t please you, very little.” 


, 





In contradistinetion, however to this comfortable worthy, the 
miserable condition of professors of minstretsy in after age, 
affords a fine contrast. When such pocts as Sheale, the au- 
thor of that noble old English ballad, Chevy Chase were ac- 
customed to indite such verses as the following, the craft 
must have been reduced to the very extremity of wretched- 
ness. 


Now for the good chere that T have had beare 

I give you barty thanks. with bowing off my shankes; 
Dessring you, by petyeyou. to gran me such commission, 
Pecause my nane Sicac, that both by meate and meal 

To you fimay resorte, some tyine to my comforte; 














For Il p recive teare ati ix od eh are, 

Both ale, wine, ind | err tdothevr ow appeare, 
J perceive without fable a ead table 

Some tyme Twi orels Pwere a beaste: 


wine of your in ‘id nothe so kynd, 








: e tyme to Gtste po. aod with you dyne and suppe; 
J can be contente, UY bit be ort: od Lente 
A piece of by fie to take. mye hurnce °, 
Both mutton and veile is goode for Richerd Sheale. 
Thogge f look RV were 2 veri knave 
scarpe, 





areven or morne, 


: © 
amon Gr gonger, a@e. 


Vf twold think 
Beyng in honzar, of tr 
The remainder of this melancholy ditty may be found 
“FInstrations of Anglo—Suaxon poe- 


try. 


The unlu however, were not the only suffer. 





y iongleurs, 


ers by whet Lord Brougham has termed, “the march of intel- 


lect.” 


ards the friars in his barbcd arrows of sarcasm, he is no. letter from onc L’riar Pcter,a clerical hange 


In Vuiler’s church history there is a most curious 
teon fo the skirts of 


the court, who complains most bitterly of his sufferings (co- 
poreal and not spiritual) and Jikens the court unto an assem- 
blage of devils, riotously cclebrating their satanical orgies. 
The condition of these poor appendages to the royal presence 
and the trains of the nobility, must have been truly appalling’ 


‘It is Lazarus, seated in the door-way of Dives, in the old 
' print, where the rags of that most poverty-stricken of pau- 


pers afford a most striking relief to the purple and fine linen 


he 


| mantic banks of the Greta—her size and ferocity are very 
emphatically described—the Lord of Rookby gives her to the 
| friars of Richmond, provided they can caten her. Friar 
Middleton sets off with two “wight men at musters,” to pes- 
|| sess himself of the swine: they compel her to take refuge in 
‘a lime kiln, where they entang!e her with cords from above. 
'| But the Felon Sow, with Sampsonian strength, breaks forth 
froin the kiln, puts the varlets to immediate flight, drives the 
| friar to conjuration out of his brevicry, which proving una 
'yvailing, he takes Falstaff’s advice, betakes himself to his heels 
and clambers a tree. Friar Middleton and his escort return 
| in evil plight to the convent; and the bailiff, resolved to retali- 
ate upon the sow, procures the services of a couple of jackmen 
|| who vanquish and slay the beast. The Convent sing Te De- 
um merrily and the chronicle ends with— 


| If you will any more of this, 
i In the Friery at Richmond written itis, 
| In parchment good and fine, 
| How Frere Middleton so hende, 
At Greta bridge conjured a fiend, 
In likeness of a swine. 


“Truly,” as saith the quaint old monk, “one myghte weil 
suppose that as many divells as haunted Barrabbas, had yen- 
| tred the bodie of this Felon Sow.” 


if a = 

| DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 
H From the American Monthly Magazine. 
|| She dared her fallen kingdom to behold, 

i In regal pride of majesty serene; 

i 


She dared the coiling reptiles to unfold, 
| Courting their venomed kiss with dauntless mein. 


Sublimely fieree— death full before her eyes— 
She spurned te thought, thatshe could e’er be seen 
Swelling the Roman’s pomp. Ins noblest prize! 
A proud, reluctant slave!—a crowiless queen! 


| Hor, 1. 38. 
‘| The evening sun shone in unclouded brilliancy over the 
| lovely gardens, that extended for many a mile beyond the 
marble suburbs of the Egyptian metropolis—the mightiest 
| work of the famed conquercr, who, building it in the very 
|| Wantonness of pride, deemed it perchance the slightest of hi 
/ wonderful achievements. ‘The roads which issued from that 
‘great city, circulating like arterics from the human heart, 
,, wealth and prosperity to the extremities of her dominion, 
wandered aiid brakes and the thickest of the coolest verdure; - 
nor had the almost tropic sun of those now scorched and 
‘sterile climes the powcr to pierce the embowering foliage 
| which covered this magnificent highway with a continuous 
vault of living freshness. ‘The glossy leaves of the dark fig, 
and the broad canopy of the aspiring palms, towering a hun. 
dred feet aloft to bask in the full glare of day, above his head 
—a pavement of the milk white of Canopus, cool as the snows 
of Atlas, beneath his fect—and the waters from the distant 
Nile, glancing and murmuring in their marble channels on 
this side and on that—the way-farer might travel on his path 
enjoying the breezy coolness of more temperate climes, al- 
though he stood beneath the intolerable brightness of an Egy- 
| tian sky. Fur in the depth of those fairy gardens, girdled as 
| it were, by the groves of almost impenctrable richness, wa- 


} 
1] 
| 


| 
| 


tered by a hundred fountains, drawn, in their secret canals, 
| from the one mighty river—that was ‘o Egypt like the soul is 
to the human frame—adorned by every luxury that could 
| minister happiness to the living, stood the mansion of the 
| dead—the mausoleum of the Ptolemies—the palave-tomb of 
C:eopatra. Portico above portico, gallery upon gallery, it 
towered a pile of snowy alabaster, more ample in its vast ac- 
comincdations, more splendid in its sculptures, more rich in 
its materials, than the proudest dwelling of a line of kings. 
‘The lower stories of the building, surrounded by their double 
and triple colonades of Corinthian architecture, were of that 
construction which has obtained the title of Cyclopean, com- 
posed of gigantic blocks, of stone fitted and dovetailed, as it 
were, into each other, with a firmness that might well endure 
forever, but in these enormous walls, there was no opening, 
door nor window, nor the smallest crevice, to admit the bles- 
sed light of day to those huge receptacles of the meanest re- 
‘lics of mortality. Elsewhere so singular a form of architee- 
ture would have been looked upon as something unnatural 
and monstrous; but in Egypt where every species of deception, 
and what we should now term stage effeet, was resorted to in 
all buildings, and particularly in such as were intended for 


|| religious purposes, it was by no means calculated to excite 






























































































































astonishment , 
tered from the glare of the declining luminary by protecting 
awnings of muslin—the fabric of the Egyptian loom, then 
known by the name of Byssns—was a long range of windows, 
on which the sunbeams glittered with a brilliance which show- 
ei that they were fitted with that most ancient of luxuries, 
the newly invented glass. 

In a small but airy apartment of this mansion for the dead, 
there were now collected a group of females, whose gorgeous 
draperies, and the jewelled ornaments would scem to denote 
the proud beauties of a barbaric court, rather than the mour- 
rers over the soulless tenement, which had been once a man. 
Situated at the summit of the edifice, ana commanding a pros- 
pect far over the hills of aromatic gardens that surrounded it, 
even to the distant city—overlooking the wide valley of the 
Nile, when the oceanlike channel of its giant river glancing 
like a stream of molten gold to the evening sun, and the 
vast concs of the Egyptian pyramids distinetly drawn against 
the deep blue sky--that chamber might well have vied with 
the most beautiful retreats of kings and kaisar;—nor were 
its internal decorations less splendid than the scenery which 
Its walls of the purest alabaster, 
polished with the radicnt exactness of the metalic mirrors, its 
pilaster ofthe same rich material, with their Corinthian capi- 
tesselated pavements of 


its windows offered to view. 


tals and basis of solid virgin gold, its 
a thousand dics, its couches glowing with the pictured fab- 
rics of the eastern loom, its curtains of gauze, so delicate that 
they well-nigh justified the hyperbole which had named them 
woven air, rendered it a benefitting shrine to the form of beau 
ty which scemed the presiding spirit of the place. 

On one of those rich couches there lay a figure of almost 
superhuman majesty. The eyes were closed and the short 
curls parted from the noble brow; the features were not more 
pallid than is often secn in life; a strangely voluptuous smile 
still slept upon the well-defined and yet unaltered lip, and, but 
for a something of a rigidity and constraint in the position of 
the limbs, it might well have been believed that the slumbers 

Ilis 
hemlet, embossed with golden sculptures, rested on the ground 
at the foot of the low bed, its lofty crest of snowy horsehair 
dancing in the light air, that found its way into the chamber, 


of the warrior were not those which know,no waking. 


and casting its wavering shadows upon the features of the 

dead; the jewelled corslet, whice still rested on the massived 

chest, was stained in several places with broad splashes of 
gore; but if the blood had stained the face or the bare neck, 

that showed above the gorgct more strikingly white from the | 
contrast to the rich sunny tint of the countenance, it had been 

washed off with a care which had removed every sign of 
violence every symptom of death. Perfumes had been liber- 
ally sprinkled upon the erisp auburn locks; censers were 
steaming with the smoke of musk and ambergris, and the gar. 
lands of the freshest flowers were cast like fragrant fetters, 
over the limbs of the cold sleeper. But what were all those 
toa single tear-drop from the mourner who sat beside his 
bed, gazing with a fixed and meaning gaze, upon the feature 
of him, whom she had loved so mightily, whom she had_be- 
trayed so madly? 

Her hair: the uncurled raven hair of Ethiopia, fell to her 
fect in strange profusion, notin the undulating flow of ringlets 
freed from restraint, but in the strait shadowy masses, such 
as we have sometimes seen, and known not whether to praise 
or eensure, in some sacred painting of the Italian school. Her 
lineaments, of the Coptic cast, chiselled in their flowing lines 
of blended majesty and softness, were such as men are con- 
strained to admire, even despite their judyment; but her form, 
her limbs, her swan-like neck, her swelling bust, the rounded 
outlines, the wavy moti:n, were ofa loveliness whieh, while 
they bafiled every attempt at description, explained at onee 


and justified the passionate adoration of Julius, and the frantic 


devotion of ‘Triumvir. It wos Cleopatra who sat there, 
mourning, in desolate and speechless wo, over the wreek of 
him whom she had loved alone? Strange as it may scem, she 
loved him for himself, for hi:nself only. No delusion of vanity 
—no pride of boasting a second ruler of the universe her slave 


—had mingled with her deep interested passion. The con- 


querer liad been merged in the man, the warrior in the lover. | 


In peace or war, in triumph or defeat, absent or at her side, in 
the flush of health, or in the frail humanity of sickness, he 
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Near the summit of this superb edifice, shel- f most insincere. It might have becn from .mere womanish 
| caprice; from a desire of probing the depth of her lover's feel- 


‘ings; from curiosity to learn and look upon the conduct of 
lla bafiled conquerer, or more likely yet from jealousy; that his 
love of honor and of empire should interfere with his devotions 
(to her beauty, that she had so fatally betrayed him. She 
| might have overlooked, in the moment of action, the conse- 
| quences of her flight, she might have fancied the victory already 
I gained, and a desertion a matter of no moment; a desertion 
that would wring the soul, without affecting the cause of him 
whom she adored the most, when she most wantonly trifled 
with lis tortured heart. She might have fancicd that the de- 
feat if defeatshould ensue, would not be irreparable; that theein.- 
pire, lost to-day, might be regained to-tnorrow; that the proud 
Triumvir might be taught his reverse, when the government of 
the universe sheuld in after times be won by their united for- 
ces, to consider that universe as the gift of Cleopatra. It 
‘might have been one of these motives singly, it might have 
becn all united—felt, perhaps, but not comprehended even by 
herself that had spurned her on, till escape was impossible, 
and hope desperate. Still it was love that led her now to corse 
the day she was bora—born to be the fate of Antony. 
* * * * * * 

Ifer hands were folded in her lap, the fingers unconsciously 
playing with a chain of mingled strands of golden thread and 
hair of a dark auburn hue. Her face was very pale, and cold, 
almost stern in its passionless rigidity—the eye was cast 
downwards immovably rivited upon the countenance of the 
mighty dead; but from the long dark lashes there hung no 
tcur—all was composed, silent self-restrained grief: an occa- 
sional shiver crept, as it were, electrically through her entire 
frame, and now and then her lips moved, as though she were 
counnuning with some view less form, but beYond this there 


Was no motion and no sound. Ata distance beyond froin the 


miserable mistress sat a group of women attired, as has been 


said, more georgeously, but their sad and clouded aspects of.- 
fering a fearful contrast to their sumptuous garments; near 
them, and on the table of the richest porphyry, negligently 
strewn with instruments of music,—the Grecian lute, the 
Egyptian systrum, and the Italian pipe; with jewel tiaras, per- 
fumes and cosmetics, and all the luxuries of a regal toilet, 
drinking cups of agate, and flasks of crystal, there stood a 
plain and country looking basket, woven of the slender reeds 
that grew beside the lake of Meris, filled with the dark and 
glossy leaves and purple fruits of a fig-tree. ‘To a casual 


giance it might have seemed there was nothing in the posi- | 


tion or contents of that basket but the simple offering of some 
grateful rustic to the palate of his queen; but on the nearer 
view, there might be seen upon the foliage long slimy trails 
twining hither and thither, as if left by dhe passage of some 
loathsome reptile. At times, too, there wasa light rustling sound 
1 motion of the leaves, not waving regularly as if shaken by 
the breeze, but heaving up at intervals froin the life-like strug. 


gles of something lurking beneath; and now a scaly back,— | 


asmall black head, with eyes glowing like sparks of fire, and 
an arrowy tongue quivering and darting about like a lambent 
flamic—it was the deadly aspic of the Nile, the most fatal, 
the most desperately venomous of all the serpents of Africa. 
Deeply, fearfully skilled, in the dark seercts of poisoning 
and incantation, the wife and sister of Ptolemies had chosen 


' this abhorred mode of avenging the wrongs of Antony; of baf- 


fling the cool malignant hate of the little minded man whom 
Rome’s adulation had even then begun to style the Avevst; 
of freeing herself from the chains, not emblematic, of Roman 
servitude; from the humiliation of being led along in gilded 
fetters behind the chariot wheels of the perpetual consul: fiom 
the dungeon, the scaffold, and the axe, which closed alike the 
Al- 
ready had the news been conveyed to her—the stunning news, 


triumph of the victor and the misery of the vanquished. 


that, save the name, she was no more a queen; but the ru- 
mor had fallen on a deaf or unregarding ear. An earthquake, 
it is written, shook the earth unnoticed by them who fought 
at Thrasymene—an empire esumbled intor uins, unmarked 
py her who had lost, who had destroyed an Antony. After 
the first burst of agony was over—when the sel{-immolated 
victim was born to her in place of the burning, ecling, living 
lover—she had caused those hated reptiles to be brought to the 
tomb, which she had entered, while yet alive, in the very 


had been ever the chosen idol of her heart: and never perhaps | recklessness of dissimulation and caprice: she had applied : 
had she loved him more entirely, or more fervently, than at |/them to her delicate bosom, and a thrill of triumphant ecstacy |; while her brow and eyes were radiant with delight, the wide 
the very moment of that desertion of his cause, in the hour of | had rushed through her frame, as she felt the keen pang of'||expansion of the nostril and the curl of the chiseled lip spoke 


his utmost need, which had resulted in the downfall of his 
honor and her happiness. Dark indeed and incomprehensible 
arethe mysteries of a woman’s heart; impenetrable the mo- 
tives, unfathomable the sourees, of her hatred or affection— 


their venomed fangs piercing her flesh, and imbuing the very 
sources of life with the ingredients of death. 

And now she sat in patient expectation, brooding over the 
ruin she had wrought; calmly wainting the agony that she 





\ 
| 


| and unaccountable devotion, had heedlessly followed the exam | 
o her, whom they were determined to accompany fuithfuly 
not merely to the portals of the tomb, but in the dark sialon 
f of futurity. Now however when the step was taken from which 
there is no returning, the courage, that had bouyed them up 
| for a moment and impelled them to the fatal measure had “4 
serted them: Jn the aspect of each, remorse, and pain, and 
||terror, were engraved in fearful variety, One gazed with 
| straining eyes over the glowing landscape gloriously bathed 
|, in the radiance of that setting luminary; which would arise 
|; indeed in renewed splendor, but not for her. 





" mon " She saw the 
distant hills on which she had sported in the uncontaminated 


freshness of her youth, ere she had been acquainted With the 
i s a 
sin and sorrow of courts—the nearer palaces, 


In whose vaulted 
halls she had so often led the dance 1n happy, because thought. 
j less, merriment—and her whole spirit was absorbed in that 
long wistful view of scenes never to be viewed again, A. 
| nother stood as motiontess as the marble colu:mn that sy 
/ted her, staring upon her beloved mistress and the liivloss body 


| but it was evident that the images were not painted on } 


ppor- 


jjeye, were not reflected on her mind; at intervals a i 
| bright tear stole slowly down her cheeks, and literally plashed 
on the mosaic pavement as it fell; a third already sensible of 
the visible agonies that accompany the action of poison on the 
| human system, rocked her body to and tro, every separate 
| herve writhivg and quivering in the extremity of pain, yet 
still retained too much consciousness and even of mastery 
jover her tortures, as enabled her to repress all further syn 
|, toms of her approaching desolution, than an occasional chok. 
| ing sob, a fearful and indefinite murmur between a hiccoush 
and a groan. It was a scene of horribly exciting interest, 
a scene on which a spectre feels that it is agony to gaze. 
while he cannot for invaluable treasures withdraw his floating 
eye from the fearful spectacle; a scene, from which, so strange- 
ly were terror and compassion mingled, and interwoven with 
| curiosity, no human being could turn away ere he had looked 
| upon the end. 

The pale haughty features of the senscless clay that wielded 
and weaponed, but a few short hours ago, the energies of gi. 
gantic soul,—the deeply seated despair of the silent mourner 
| still full of life and spirit—the wretched girls, repenting of 
| their rashness, yet repressing their own anguish, lest its ex. 
pression should augment that of her, for whom they had cast 
| lite away, and for whonr even now—while the love of earth 
| was upermost in their feclings—they felt that they should cast 
it away again, could it be again redeemed—the stillness of that 
| gorgeous room,—the hateful reptiles crawling and hissing 
among the beautiful fruits,—the sunshine without, and the 
| gloom within—all uniting to form a combination of incidents, 
| as a painter would term them, that no painter’s imagination, 
tiow vivid soever it might be, could have crzated. It was, 
however, a scene that was rapidly drawing to its conclusion; 
the girl on whose frame the venom of the aspic had taken the 
strongest effect, had already sunk upon the floor, and it seem- 





|. ed by the long and gasping cfforts with which she caught her 
| breath, that her minutes were already numbered. Notwith. 
standing the miserable plight in which she cooled over and 
over in great agony, so callous had the feelings of her com- 
| panions been rendered by the immediate pressure of their own 
| calamities, that—tender and delicate being as they were, with 
hearts ever melting at the slightest indication of sorrow,— 
each one retained her station, wholly absorbed by her own 
| heavy thoughts, and careless of all besides, 

|, It was at this crisis that that a shrill and prolonged flourish 
of trumpets arose almost painfully to the ear; it was a Roman 





| trumpet. ‘There was a pause, a brief but awful pause, such 
l'as is often left between the first peal of a thunder sterm and 
the bursting deluge of the shower. Again it rang—nearcr, 
| and nearer yet—and now beneath the very window of the 
| Mausoleum. 

r As the first note sank into silence, the queen had risen 
breathlessly to her teet; and there she stood motionless as a 
| statue, her eyes still fixed upon the brow of Antony, bat hi 
| lips slightly quivered, her head and her frame expressing the 
| earnestness with which she listened for the repetition of the 
| sounds—bui, as the second flourish smote her ear, she threw 
| her arm aloft in triumph, a flash of exultation kindled that 
|| glorious brow like a sunburst, and her eyes danced in their 
igockets with the highly wrought eestaey of the moment; but 


ivolumes of defiance and contempt. 

“Jt is too late!” she cried in accents still clear and musical, 
‘though strained far above the natural pitch of her voice, “It 
‘is too late!-—ye Roman Robbers!—He whom your sacrilegious 


often most tender in the heart when coolest in appearance; || knew must convulse her limbs, and distort her features from ‘trumpets would have but now aroused to vengeance;—f1m 


most passionate when most unmoved; most faithful when 


their ca'm serenity; while her attendant maidens with strange 


\the lightening of whese eye ye would have fled, like howling 
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THE MONUMENT: 








“ijves beture the bolts of Jove—whose voice would have | 
pane you, like the thunders of the Omnipotent—the con- 
r 
aie of the universe has sunk to sleep; nor can your senseless | 
: se hi ihilati ious fren- 
damors wake him, to the annihilation of your audac 
” 
ni as she spoke, the rattling of the leaders, by which the |) 
of the victor were scaling the porticoes of that for-|| 
=e | 
s.osg touts, tue shouts of the rude veterans, and the clang of the 
yan harness, were distinctly audible; and, ere her words | 
poet ended, the same wild sounds were heard echoing along | 
we : cae a 
the vaulted passages and spacious halls of the story next be 
In another instant their steps were heard mounting | 
ping passages, which in Egyptian architecture, | 


eoborts 





| 
neath. 
the long slo ; : 
ufurding access to the upper chambers, supplied the want of 
- . 
irs. The door, formed like the walls of the apartment, | 
stairs. 
| 
' 





nolished alabaster, and invisible when closed, was violently | 
soil, and a group of men, whose Italian complexions, and | 
features, prominent and strongly marked, denoted them to be | 
the victors of the world, the iron men of Rome, stood on the | 
shreshold. AL sheathed in complete armor, nor decked, like 1 
that of the soft orientals, with golden sculptures or precious H 
tones, but of brass so brightly polished that it reflected every | 
obiect; petect in the exactness with which it was adapted to| 
their frames, in the facility of motion it left to all their limbs, 
und in its exquisite finish, with crested casques and crimson || 
tunics, it would have been impossible to conceive’more mar- | 
tial figures.-- -Foremost of all, the laurelled conqueror of Ac. | 
tium entered the arena of his triumph; and, in truth, although | 
he could not have sustained a moment’s comparison with the | 
superb person of his less fortunate rival, he looked at least, if || 
he was not, the hero. No flush of exultation tinged his com- 
plesion, no insolence of victory sparkled in his eye; but not| 
the less did exultation, insolence, and cruelty, live within his’ 
breast, that he was sufficiently versed in dissimulation to con- i 
ceal his real character beneath a veil of stocial indifference ! 
and mock magnanimity. | 

“Hail, Emperor!” cried the dying sovereign,fronting him with || 
a demeanor a thousand times more lofty than his own—‘Hail, | 
onqueror:” er countenance alone would have expressed the 


scorn she felt even had not her very tones been such, that the | 


| 
| 








cold blooded despot writhed beneath their lash. | 
“Comest thou hither, puissant lord, noble successor of the 
’ 
nighty Juliuns,—comest thou hither to violate the ashes of the 
o * 
dead, or to prove thy maiden valor on a weak woman!—Mac- 


| 
te tua virtue—On—on in the path of glory!—Why, a dead f 
Cesar was to thee a tyro toa Hercules! We are no Ama.|| 
zons to check thine impetuous valor!—Out with thy falchion, | 
Cesar--the August!’—and she laughed in bitter scorn. | 
“Nay, by the faith of Jove, but we wonld have the lovely | 
Cleopatra among our friends,” replied the snportihlinanaliien, | 
“thou art still free—still queen of Egypt!” | 
“By the great Gods, I am!—nor is it in the power of all! 
Rome to make me other. Free was I born and royal—fice will } 
I die and royal? Cwsar, I scorn your mercies, as I defy your} 
menaces:— My fathers left me a crown, and crowned will I go. 
tomy fatuers. What! think you Cleopatra is a slave—a base | 
' 








cringing slave—that she would reign by your permission, or 
live at your bidding? Go, trample on the abject necks of Ro- 
mans—the Egyptian spits at your proud clemency. Why, 
cling you not to your vaunting motto?—it was the wont of'| 


Rome, I| 
And dare you think me subject—or dare you not to mate my | 
tameless pride? I tell you, Roman—you can slay thousands | 
by aword—but, for your soul, you cannot make one woman| 
livel—Away! defile me not with your vile, slavish hands. |i 
These are my subjects!” pointing to the dying girls around | 
her, still fond, still faithful in extremity—“this is my | 

| 





‘Parcere subjectis et debellare superbes.* 


| vdnr ii + 

<ngdom, this; the sepulchersof my forefathers, who were | 

: | 
seges when yours were thieves and robbers!| 


kings and 
And this; that was 





but yesterday a man and now is}! 
nothing: this is mv 3 j 

ngs this is my idol and my god. Away: I say! One| 
dcath " i 








like this is worth a thousand abject lives like thine, | 
‘nd one dead Antony a hundred living Cesars! If It} 
‘elrayed thee in thy prime, thou mighty one; most dearly | 


have lthy fal . ° 
vel rucd thy fail! If sent thee before me, I shrink not from | 


tread ae aye ‘iol i 
“ding thy footstep, Manes of the dead; rejoice; rejoice 
ye are revenged?” 





a 
| 
| 


Her eyes glared wildly,—the death-sweet was already | 


a her brow,—the foam was on her quivering lip. She | 
a have been devoured by the fiercest inward tortures, but | 


Sears them subject to her: and the bold veterans of a 
on : battles shrank aghast before her eloquence, keener 
wt more cutting than the mortal sword. She flung her 
—is ards the astonished victor in defiance, folded her gar- 

ecently about her limbs, placed the antique diadem of 


. 
Ptolemies on her raven locks; and, without another 
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word, stretched herself on the couch beside the corpse of him 
to whom she had proved her love so fearfully! She closed 
her eyes, but for many minutes the heavings of her bosom, 
and her loud and painful breathing, told that the spirit was 
not yet extinct. _One long and shuddering sigh; one spasm; 
the durk eyes opened, but their orbs were glazed and lifeless; 
the jaw fell; and Egypt never more bowed to a native sov- 
reign. 
THE POEM WITHOUT A TITLE, 
BY LORENZO LOUNGER, ESQ. 
CANTO SECOND. 
Original. 
[. 
I’ve just returned from sailing on the bay, 
Borne by the merest nut shell of a boat, 
And yet a very good one in its way: 
When passed the breeze, with its shrill, whistling note, 
My little vessel stood it gallantly, 
And stemmed the waves, that pressed her round about, 
As though she owned a life, when on the sea. 


Il. 

*Tis pleasant, when the winds and waves are high, 

In a light bark to cleave the foam alone, 
When slightest failure of the hand or eye 

May leave you mid the waves that round you moan. 
I know not why; but danger has its charms: 

Why bounds the pulse so at the trumpet’s tone? 
Whence the fierce rapture ’mid the knell of arms? 


III. 
But with my voyage to proceed. This e’en 
The bay I sailed on is a lovely stream. 
The landscape ’round it robed in pleasant green; 
On which at intervals the white cots gleam 
In the red evening light; the gentle slope 
Down to the wave; the far-off hills that seemed 
As beautiful as visionings of hope. 


IV. 
These make acharming picture. Then the seas 
Were smiling in the clear and glowing shine, 
At the wild frolics of the childish breeze, 
That gaily danced along the sunset. line, 
Few clouds were in the sky, and those were lying 
Along the occident, a lustre fine 
With golden hue their downward edges dying. 


Vv. 

I wonder why it is, that clouds will gather 

At evening ’round the setting orb of light; 
Like children ’round the death-bed of a father, 

Or warriors about their chief, whose bright 
Career is closing, as if in the ray 

They'd bask, (’ere death hath shrouded it like night,) 
Whose presence lit them, through the battle day, 


VI. 

Now, if you doubt the fact, at evening gaze 

Westward; if there be clouds upon the sky, 
They'll congregate around the fading rays. 

“I'll tell thee what,” (for this in Shakspeare pry,) 
“Jago, in this world is many a mystery, 

Ne’er dreamt of by thy deep philosophy.” 
But we forget the fair Calanthe’s history. 


VIE. 

Calanthe was most lovely; so I’ve said, 

And, therefore, to repeat it see no reason: 
She had attained the proper age to wed— 

The May of life, that pleasant charming season; 
The world was swect to her, as toa child 

A piece of honey, which bas hidden bees on, 
Ever, by their sting, those bees his taste have spoil’d. 


VUL. 
O Life! delightful are thy morning hours, 
When all around is fair to faney’s sight; 
Thy hopes are like the dews, that gem the flow’rs, 
Which straight exhale in the increasing light: 
So man sces fade his childhood’s dreams of glory, 
Ere his lite’s sun is at its noonday height, i! 
But this is not connected with my story. i! 


IX. 

Calanthe too was rich: of course the beaux 

Gathered about her, as the drones ’round honey; 
(Who were not with an heiress glad to close 

A suit in the High court of Matrimony?) 
But the young maiden understood the matter, 

So was not caught, althouzh they tried the funny— 
The sentimental—eke they learned to flatter, 


| 
| 
! 
it 
+} 
'} 





X. 

Now, though Calanthe was so fair, I ween 

*T were no hard task to love her for herself, 
Yet many a girl, as beautiful, has been, 

For want of money, “laid upon the shelf.” 
A mighty conqueror is this same cash, 

Possessing which the ugliest, simplest elf 
May, as a ‘‘belle,” ’mid crowds admiring dash. 


it and forn 


XI. 

I knew a lady, in a certain city, 

With grey eyes, red hair, freckled skin, tusks sooty,— 
Without the faintest right tothink her witty; 

To whom a hundred beaux—as bound in duty— 
Have paid their venal and disgusting vows, and 

Whom the obsequious world styles “quite a beauty;” 
And all because she’s worth a hundred thousand. 


XII 

I'll tell the reader now an aneedote— 

If he’ll excuse me for so oft digressing— 
About the very demoiselle of note, 

Along the promenade one day progressing, 
She met a fop: who asked a friend of mine, 

Whose arm he had, “what blockhead had been dressing 
That monkey up, in clothes so very fine?” 


XIII. 

“This is all nonsense,” you will say; but stop 

A moment, ’till the sequel you may mark, 
For therein lies the moral; this same fox, 

Or beaux, or dandy, or gentleman or spark, 
A few months after saying the above, 

Hearing this maid owned many a house and park, 
A chance allowed her to reject his love? 


XIV. 

Poh!—naming such a feeling love has quite 

Disgusted me, the subject Iet us change— 
Here | broke off at ten o’clock last night. 

This stopping in ’mid stanza would derange 
A common poem; but I boldly dare 

The surliest critic, e’en t » prove it strange, 
In one of this peculiar character. 


XV. 
It were as right to blame « cloud, along 
The heavens that in different shapes it floats— 
The lightening, for its zig-zag course—a song, 
For having a variety of notes— 
The winds, tor blowing where they list—or see 
A fault in singers, that the very throats, 
That breathe a rhapsody, should troll a glee, 


XVI. 
As to abuse my lay, because its strain 
Is various- its pithy caption shaws, 
I mean not to observe the rules, which vain, 
Conceited critics, in indifferent prose, 
Have laid down, in the pride of sclfcesteem, 


As worthy to be noted well by those, 
Who j metre. But to change the theae— 


XVII. t 

We had a lovely evening yesterday, 

(As I have mentioned) and I thought, that spring 
Treading so closely on the skirts of May, 

Bright skies and pleasant rambles still would bring, 
But (woe the buds, that swectly bloomed yestreen!) 

The storm expands its dark and cloudy wing 
And in its snow-mist shrouds the lovely scene, 


XVIII. 

I late, entranced, beheld. Of all bad weather, 

I hate that heartily, which makes the air 
Appear to be an atmosphere of feathers, 

True, snuw upon the ground looks wondrous fair; 
And, o’cr it in a rapid sleigh to glide, 

By some is held a pastime very rare: 
But I (although I do not mean to chide, 


XiX. 
Those, who love sleighing—'tis a recreation, 
In which, I own, there is no harm—) could ne’er 
Sce any pleasure in a situation 
Upon an open sledge, the sword-lke air, 
Made stili more sharp by your light car’s rapidity, 
Slashing your nose and eheeks; though some declare 
It gives the constitution more validity. 
XX. 
How one will wander off !—Some lines back, I 
Made some remark about the weather’s state; 
My object was, from April’s changing sky 
To draw a moral: but I eannot prate 
More on the subject now, although I want to; 
And my rash promise I regret too late, 
The stanza twenty should conclude each canto. 


BLACKSTONE’S OPINION ON DUELLING. 


“Express malice is when one, with a sedate deliberate mind 
ied designed doth kill another: which formed design 
isevidenced by external circumstances discovering that in- 
ward intention: as lying in wait, antecedent menaces, former 
grudges, and concerted schemes to do him some bodily harm. 


|| This takes in the case of deliberate duelling, where both par- 


ties mect avowedly with an intent to murder thinking it their 
duty as gentlemen, and claiming it as their right; to wanton 
with their own lives and those of their fellow-creatures:. 


| without, any warrant or authority from any power either di- 


vine or human, but in direct contradiction to the laws both 
of God and man; and therefore the law has justly fixed the 
crime and punishment of murder on them and on their se. 


seconds also.”—Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
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The regard due to the divinity could not, according to 
Plato, be carried too far in this respect. 
principle he desired, thatin trials whercin only the tempo- 
ral interests were concerned, the judges should not require 
any oath from the parties, in order that they might not be 
tempted to take any false ones, as it happens, says he, with tics of a Isorts, would those six little pairs of hands make. 


THE MONUMENT 


FU LYDIA JANE. 


Original. 


Though where thy path of life may wend 
Along the lowly vale, 

Sometimes the drenching rains descend, 
And blighting frosts prevail, 


Innoxious doth the tempest sweep 
Above that sheltered path, 

‘J he dwellers in that tranquil vale 
Are strangers to its wrath. 


And there are those might envy thee, 
Thy calm domestic lot, 

Thy waiks beneath the greenwood shade, 
Thy garden, and thy cot, 


Where eglantine and woodbine sweet 
Their mingling flowers expand, 

As on the whitewash’d wall they meet, 
Train’d by thy tasteful hand: 


Thy nursery of pleasant plants 
Whose every wish to tend, 

To answer all whose varied wants 
Delight and duty blend. 


And then at evening’s quiet hour, 
Thy household duties oer, 

To yield thee to the muses’ power, 
And fancy’s realins explore; 


Whilst I from toil no respite find, 
Save what the Sabbath brings, 
Or when old dusky featured might 

Outspreads her brooding wings. 


Night, dusky-featured brooding night? 
The poet and the sage 

Find in thy silence vast delight, 
High themes their thoughts engage! 


The sage with philosophic eye, 
Would fain the wonders scan 
Of earth and ocean, air and sky, 
And read great nature’s plan. 


The poet,—! less the poet’s lot. — 
Tis his to revel free 

Mid scenes that are, and that are not, 
And things that ne’er shall be. 


But, spent with weariness and toil, 
Not mine thy watch to keep, 

Flames not for me the midnight oil, 
Absorbed in slumber deep, 


~ 


Which the rewurning day dispels 
Again, but to renew 

The same inevs-ant round, which fate 
Impels me to pur-ue. 


My study throng’d with busy feet, 
From morning’s dawn til night; 

My leisure moments few and fleet, 
Should 1, attempt to write? 


Should such a care-distracted brain 
Afiect poetic tire? 

Or should a hand unskilled as mine 
Presume *to touch the lyre?”— 


The modest stars should love the night, 
Nor seek with fecble ray 

To struggle with tie floods of light, 
Pouid from the fount of day. 


The morning of our pile is past, 
Its day speeds on apace, 

The star’s pale lustre, fading fast, 
More brilliant beams efface. 


And Lydia, it is left for thee, 
And those like thee inspired, 

Who breathe an air more pure and free, 
From bustling crowds retired, 


’Tis left for thee and such as thou, 
Through each suceceding stage, 

To light with poesy’s sweet glow, 
The Moxcment’s “fair page.” 


Not quenchd tie stars, though dim their light! 
When day's broad lustre streams, 

They do but own a source more bright, 
And Inde theirtwinkling beams. 


OATHS, 





It was from this’ .,orld—well! so she has; and yet Miss Mitford never had six 
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| HOME. to old age. There is a greater amount of happiness sacrifice 
i — | in the world on the altar of sour, morose temper, than weild 
\ Original. | make life easy to half the people who are suffering unde 

nae | r 


‘calamity and want. People thro joy 
The days of absenceare over, the so- y P oa at en them, 


| ' 
|| Once more at home! | they let the bitter germ of pride and ill humor spring in th: 


| ciety of strangers is forsaken and I have returned to the quiet | hacen: idle th ements ttel ttatiian _ 
} . } s s 4 S polsone 
| bosom of earth’s dearest place. I stand again beneath the pa-| enitle ‘. deadly ae mete the baat so and 
| ternal roof, that has so eften sheltered me. I hear the pleas. | ide. Minaee uaieh died etens Hite fi J Pe ands of the 
: : art. Every very fair flow 
ant voices, that are linked with the treasured memorics of the | cinta ca ee im A prion a $e and con. 
| hac 2steem, ors § vicinity, the cheerfy] sun 


'past. The light of affection’s eye falls softly on me. The} Ce ies ‘ : 
| forms of kindred and of friends are around me | of hope is excluded, and misanthropy spreads its dark pal 


| Once more at home! Thanks to thee, kind Providence, | over ai the Riadiy seeiions, sat thengh it seay det aay 


ee : ay : suish them, yet it exludes from them all cl , 
| for the privilege! I have been amid dangers and difficulties; 1] til oe ” apes het ere of sympe. 
4 2V y $ o > he: . 
| trials have thickened around my path—the hand of sickness | "ole om a OE RS OS i ie Sia @ here they 
| lie hid. 


| has been laid upon me, but here I am in health and safety, | 
holding communion with the beloved and looking out upon 
| familiar scenes, fresh with the beauty and gaicty of spring. | the manly, graceful form a temple for god-like intellect, jg 
| I knew not, thou lovely spot, when [ lett thee, that I e’er with all she bas given a harsh, suspicious, or overbearing 
| should see thee again. Life is fraught with uncertainty. Even. cya, No ar what are the mental, or physical en. 
| ing often comes at mid-day—death waits about our foot. | dowments, if this gall of bad somaper is mixed; for them the 
steps and behind the most promising circumstances, hides the | S°" of happiness, of humble, quiet happiness, will never shine, 
shafts wherewith, he intends to pierce us. j,and the evils of Pandora’s box were not greater than those 
|| Once more at home! But why this change in its inward | the unhappy possessor will experience in his journey through 

Why this ife. For them every rose will bear a thorn: every pebble in 


| appearance? Why this silence in its chambers? : i 
| deep solemnity? It was not so, when I last came here. | their path become a barrier, every portal to wealth or emi. 


ome hasten to mect me—no rejoicing is heard. Oh! why | D©?°° look frowningly closed, and even the praises of their fe. 


this difference?) What has befallen thee? What calamity ; : 
rolied their names on the scroll of fame, will sound like hol 


| has invaded thy hallowed retreat and interrupted thy cali de- 
jlow flattery; for they have taught themselves to despise the 


il os . ° ° eo. 2 
lights? The answer is given. I behold it ia the tears, that are || 
|| world as composed of fools, even while toiling for its plandits, 


| 
| 4 > ne oT ift]e 3 ons 
| In vain may nature lavish her gifts, in vain may she make 


| 
' 
| 
} 
i 
| 


|| low men, when they have achieved an entrace, and proudly en. 


falling around me—I hear it in the sobs, that seem to be ren- fine 2 
ate > > ; ' 20 

| ding the bosoms from which they procecd—I read it on every | Unfortunate self-deception: that teaches to hold that cheap, 

|| object that meets my vision—One of the family has gone! Death for which so painful a price is exacted, 


has been in the midst of our social circle. The casket isrob-|| I have known men, excellent men too, who were wholly 


bed of one of its jewels. Oar Eden has lost a flower. Its || the victims of temper. Who had gone through life ‘nursing 


{ 

| 

| beauties are withered and its leaves are scattered. their wrath,’ as if fearful that the benign smiles of affection 
}/ And ean it be that thou art dead, my brother? 

| that thou art no longer with us? Can it be that thy fair form | would extinguish their i!] humor. Such men gencrally affect 
Would that I could dis- | great dignity; and even while tremulously sensitive tore 


Thy favorite haunts || proach, pretend to despise the whole world. 


Can it be | and sympathy would awaken some current of feeling whic) 


has been surrendered to the grave? 
belicve it. "Tis true, thou hast gone. 
; shall never again echo with thy merry voice—thou hast pas- ey ee ee ee re eee 
| sed away like a transient visitor—love could not keep hom Rirectckeeachat iqg'-cumphcedaps dette lorscapaeyn 
skill could not save thee, forthe Friend of the young thought 
it best that thou shouldst be with hiin. 

Alas for the hearts that deplore thee? 


No, never, for thou wast our pride and hope. 


is sucha temper as this. Tfow many of the higher and fin. 


j ner qualities does it obscure or render uscless. How mue! 





i oo gloom does it bring to the domestic hearth, how much social 
\ Thy loss can never hainni 1 oe of : 
: || happiness does it chase from it. 
be replaced. 

We looked upon thy promising qualities and the future grew 


bright as we thought of the time, when thou wouldst stand | 


And how is this evil to be obviated? It never can be after 


the character is formed; it then becomes a Moloch, on whose 
alter a daily sxcrifice is demanded to be laid, ofall the good 


' 
‘ 
| 
} 
| on the arena of life and honor those to whom thou wert con. |! em : ; 
| : cope 2 ‘and holy, and pure affections of our nature—a shrine on 
nected. But alas, it is over, over, forever. aa : Sa 
| F * || which love and gratitude and hope, and even maternal ten- 
Pe gene : |, derness expires. 
| it. Thy image, thy memory and thy toncs ef with us, thy ease. It 
beauty ¢ innocence linger about our paths @ bless ot : ~ ; 
| beauty ind innocence linger ut paths gee le ma  Nevereuffer your:child: 4oeullk: 
“Farewell?” |! ae . ' ‘ 
\\the ebullition be violent, and short, rather then permit 


Shall we say it? No, no, our lips shall not utter There is but one remedy for this mental dis 


must be cut out root and branch in enildhoor. 


} 


Whip it into fury, and le 


Through coming years, we will think and talk of thee as|/,-; F ’ , 
g mune 3 ’ ee ° 8 |/him to suppose he has the po ver of casting a glooin over the 


a vuardian angcl, that watcheth over us. Never can we say . . os ; ‘ 
| “fF ie 2 ‘ ; ; “tt iu J family circle by his illhumor. ‘Teach him that his own hap- 
| ‘areweli,” tor though unscen, tho art with us an . sos ie : 
| ’ - ssiaasis Deeb e thou | yiness is inseparably conneeted with the happiness areund 


wilt continue with us, until death removes the barriers that lain: “Teach nmmlcre ssn0 eclunh enjoyment in the wart 

| ee ia m. eac i 3s SCinISs! NYG be I ue Word 

| keep spirit from spirit and conducts us to that land, where that we must bear and forcbear, and Pie and receive in fF 
: : a ah i ve st bear i pear, ana give & ece t 

| the light has no shade, and the bands of affection are never |tyen. ‘Teach him that by the induleeners of ill temper he 

. each n la y nau.rences 1 i cimpe 





|, tiven. AJ Ae Le | he will forever exclude the sun of happiness from his path 
| diay, 1838. | through life, and that to him he rose will yicid no odour, the 
1 } . * e . ko one 
| (Oe ee ee ee j| stars no light, and to him the fountains of human love will be 
i Q ry FA D i bitter watters. 
ESSAY ON TEMPER, oe 
| | Anal tf oll thoes Re ‘ ’ ey = } end 
{| From the Zuncsvilie Visiter, | And if all these teachings, he should still nurse the fiend 
l'in his bosom, give him your last counsel, never to connect his 
| BY &N OLD WO LAN. | fut ith that of ae r : oe : 
; i : fate with that of another. Let him go through the worla, 
i; I wish I hada pen ofan Addison—but av I have not, I ; . 1 ; TEA 
hg Site Papa ’ alone. Let no wise tremble ut his frown, no child shrink 
wish I were Miss Mitferd—no!l do wrong: I am not sure I | ¢. +s Batten vace Vee ine eet 
lhoakd tikes : ical eh a jfrom bisembrace. Teil him, that justice demands of him to 
| should like to exchange my materni'y for her ‘pony phacton ' ioe Da ; 
{ is y pony | » || preserve the circle as small as possible where he may live 


and her “cottage of a laborer, with a Dateness’ garden,” and . : ; . 
& : 5 , the powcr, the baleful power, of conferring unhappiness. 


her stately, well bred, aristocratic grey hound, May. No! I 


i] x ie . ° ° ° . i ee 
And yet I use to love dearly to drive, | We will not enter into a detail cf the miseries an ill tem- 


| am sure I woul'dt. 
beautiful Wa. | Pered woman may cause; we shrink from the task of pictor- 


and 1 worshipped flowers, and my own 


ling cold averted looks, and sarcastic reproaches at the family 
board, or round the hearth. We will only say the destinY 
of such a woman’s husband is almost too deplorable for the 


' 
1 
{lace was the very pink of spanicls, and followed and 
loved me with the devotion that woman never receives from 


reasonable animals. But then Miss Mitford has delighted the 
brighest smiles of fame, or fortune, to compensate. 
i 


pair of dear, bright eyes; all hailing her a pproach, and six!) And good temper,—Ah! what a boon. How light are cor 


And ah | burdens, how pleasureable our enjoyments, how gey our hour 
what a devastation among carnations, and geraniums, and exo, || under its intiuence. We may be poor, we may be humble 
‘and unknown, we may be undignified, but if we are happy 


pair of smiling lips struggling for the first kiss. 


more than half those who are obliged to swear, it being very || Well! I must be content not to delight the world; but I | we have won the goal of all earthly pursuit, and may laugh 
uncommon and difiicult for a man, when his estate, repution, i may be permitted to make a few remarks, that perhaps, (alas '!at those who armed sat all points for combat are slowly 
or life is at stake, to have so great are/crence forthe name | for the probability) may improve the dittle world who may read || climbing up the ascent, and sweating under their useless af- 
of God as not to venture to take it in vain. This delicacy is|| my prosing essay. Good temper is the salt that gives savor to i mour. ‘Tell nic not of dignity, tell me not of fame, give me 
remarkable ina Pagan, and well worth our serious reflec-|| existence; that preserves, free and unaltered, the social affec- || fond smiles, and happy faces and my bread is sweet, and 0 


tion. 


| lions that spring in youth, in all their pristine brightness even burden light. 
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THE MONUMENT: DEYOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





BULWER. 
From the American. 

Aday or two since a friend asked us why it was that we | 
hed been so severe, as he termed it, upon Bulwer and his 
yorks, As the same question may suggest itself to others, || 
it may pechaps be as well to state the reason that has indu- | 
ced us, over and over again, to express our disapprobation of 
the productions of this highly gifted but as we think danger | 
oas author. That Mr. B possesses a talent for composition of | 
the highest order we have always been willing toadmit nor 
jave we denied that his style, although too inflated and tur-| 
rid to please our own taste, was w ell calculated to gratify |! 
that of a great portion of readers; but instead being a re- 
commendution tous these endowments, when coupled with |) 


the immorality which he inculeates, are the very causes of 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDEN' rs. 


‘Holland chose a tract on the east side of the creek, and, follow- 
= ing the example set by his companion, he called his “little 
| The Story by Banqro—as much of it as has been received—pleases us; || Holland,” and by these names, those places are still recognized 





and if he will send the conclusion, and we like it as well as the com- b * ‘ . . 
mencement, we will publish it. We would be pleased to see Banquo | 7 of the older inhabitants of Fell’s Point. The Euro- 


dabei. | peans commenced the tillage of the soil after the fashion of 
‘Lines *‘to the memory of Mrs. Henrietta W.,”—an extract from an un-|| their country; they sowed their seed which sprung up and 
published poem on “Duelling,”? and “Canzonet,”? by C. M. F. D., are || produced crops that excited the jealousy of the Indians, who 
on file for publication. | . © 8 
referr - 
We welcome, “nor we alone,” our valuable friend and correspondent, |) P - ee and enjoying the Sensis none’ — 
A. A. L., again, after so long an absence, to the columns of the Monv- || selves. While the two men were absent one day, the Indians 
MENT; and hope to be able frequently hereafter to present our readers || murdered both their wivesand exhibited their bodics to the 
with the chaste productions of his pen. | afflicted husbands upon their return, with demonstrations of 


i 


===" || savage joy, and before their eyes threw them into the creek. 
| T Hi f M 0 N YJ M e N T | Engles and Holland were obliged to fly for their lives. Short- 
a ly afterwards having the opportunity they returned to Eng- 


land, where they procured them new wives, and in a few 








PUBL, ISHED BY D: AVID Cc RE. AMER. 








our opposition to him. PaaS ae ‘years made a second and more successful effort, towards es- 


It isthe attractive and seductive form in which this wri- | 


ter clothes the dangerous sentiments which he expresses, that | 
imparts tothem the power of dcing mischief. Were the mo- 
nity and philosophy of Mr. B. exposed to vicw in their coi- 
ars, divested of all adventitious ornament, their own hideous. | 
ness would be their best corrective; but when they are se 
forth arrayed in all its charms of a glowing imagination and 
conveyed in a style the glitter and glory of which fascinate 
and bewilder the reader, it is then they become entirely 
hurtful. Were the stories which he presents to the world, 
descriptive of habits subversive of allthe established notions 
of socicty and setting at defiance institutions civil and reli- 
gious which we are taught from our cradles to venerate, | 
written in the vulgar slang and nonsensical twaddle of nine 
tenths of the authors of the day, they would be harmless, be- 
cause they would remain unnoticed. When however these 
subjects are presented to the minds of the young and cn- 
thasiastic decked out in the gorgeous trappings of highly cul- 
tivated classical taste and richly endowed fancy; they take 
possession of and lead away the thoughtless and unsuspecting 
befure the dictates of ripened judgement can interfere for 
their rescuc. Before the unsuspicious victim of a false and 
ruinous philosophy isin any way made awarcof his danger 
he deadly poison becomes infused and the fountrins of thought 
a action are polluted. Let any admirer of Mr. B. take the 
trouble to strip his narratives of the splendor of his style and 
imagery, and what will he find but a loathsome desecration 
ofall the observanecs so vitally connceted in the opinion of 
every moral man with the well being of society 
It is for these reasons that, as watchers over the public 
safety, and guardians, however humbic, of the interests of the 
rising generation, we have always felt ourselves impelled to 
raise our voice in opposition to works, « hich, however beau- 
tiful, are in our opinion eminently mischievous. We do not 
hesitate to saythat the parent who permits his children to be- 
come fascinated with the wild abstractions and ruinous met- 
aphysical sophistres of the author of wlom we speak, has no 
ight to complain of any results that many arise to them how- 
ever destructive. Did our room permit we would entcr more 
iully into details at which we have only hinted, but we hope 


we | 
i 





lave suid enough to Ict the public know why it is that we 
have animadverted on the works af Bulwer. 


CURLOSITY. 
Curiosity, from its nature,is a very active principle, it quick- 
ytuns over the greatest part of its objects, and soon exhausts 
the variety which is common to be met with in nature; the 
same things make frequent returns, and they return with 


leea and | 
4688 ANG icss ¢ 





agreeable cfivet. In short, in the occur- 





ences of live, by the time we coinc to know it a little it would 
be Incapable 








of affecting the mind with any other sensations 
taan those of loathing and weariness, ifmany things were not 





adapted to effect the mind by means of other passions besides 
curiosity in curselves. Some degree of novelty must be one 
#the materials in almost every nelmiiat which works ), 
upon tie mind, and curiosity blends itscl!, more or less, with 


ASUTO— Purke. 


LIFE IS SHORT. 
Man’s life like any weaver’s shuttle flics 
Or like a tender flow’ret fades and dics; 
Or lise a race it ends without delay, 
Or like a va pour vanishes away. 
Or like a candle which cach moment wastes, 
Or like a vessel under sail its hastes; 
Or like a post it gallops very fast, 
Or like a shadow of the cloud ’tis past, 
Our castle is but weak, and strong the foe, | 
Our breath is short, our death is certain too; } 
But as its coming is a secret, still | 
Let us be ready, come death when he will. | 


yards in extent. The slope, aad a part of the plain’ was the | 


further important or interesting parti 


jour readers. ‘Iwo men, ae the neumes of | 


ithe side nearest to the city, and this he called “little England.” 


B ALTIMORE, SATURD: Ay, M AY 19, 1838. | tablishing themselves upon the shores of the Patapsco. Engles 
—————— —=== || brought over a vessel load of bricks and built himself a comfor- 

INDIAN VILLAGE.—Some time sinve, a emma friend in-/|) able house, the foundation of which may yet be distinctly 
formed us, that ke had conversed many years ago with aman, || I iseen: fragments of the bricks yet remain. A tree, of from 
then very old, who in his youth had often heard a near rela- eighteen to twenty inches in diameter, is at present growing 
tive tell of an Indian village, that was situated on a narrow | upon the corner where the chimney stood. It is related as an 
‘inlet within a mile and a half of the Patapsco river, and | | anecdote, that Engles boasted of his intention of bringing 
‘which we found tobe less than four miles from this city. || bricks enough from England to wall the Indians out. There 
The village was so near the residence of the parents of the | is at present in Annapolis an original deed, drawn by the 
individual who first communicated the intelligence, that at | above mentioned Engles, for the transfer of little England toa 
night he could distinctly see the fires which were kept |! | purchaser. 





almost constantly burning. : ees 


Impelled by curiosity, we prevailed upon the old winttnian,| I Larcr axp smait.—The decay and fall of empires, says > 
. d J 


eloquent writer, have afforded fruitful themes for poets and phi- 
losophers. So have the decay and fall of leaves in autumn. 


| 
our informant, to accompany a small party to the spot, w hich, |) 
as he had visited it often, he could readily point out. Equip. || 
ed for adventure, we sallied forth to muse “over the ruins of I 
aboriginal empire,” and after a very pleasant ramble of about /| 


A comparison.—A sun dial is like a love-smitten swain;— 


an hour and an half, we arrived at the point of destination, and |} 
' it “counts the serener hours.” 


found much to our surprise, that with the proofs which we saw | i 


around us, we could have believed a statement in regard the | . a ; . P 
Cure For tHe Gout.—There is a recipe for the gout which 
existence of the, village, less satisfactorily authenticated, || 


|| says, “apply a lecke poltice to the part affected.” Perhaps a 
, leaky application would do just as well,—bleed it. 


than the one which induccd us to proceed to the examination, 
Upon the shore of the inlet, which once bore the name of 





f Martin’s ereck or cove, isa beautiful elevatio which | . ; z 
. en eee ee sie cantante einen Paiete TINCTURE vz. GEESE.—A medical writer states that the 


slopes very gradually until it reaches a plain several hundred |; ? 
| tinctare of goose grass is an imperial operator upon the blood. 


ge. 


. : : ; : So is goose flesh. 
scite of the village. After having preceeded thus far in our |} = 


effort of discovery, as may be supposed, we were anxious to || Novets.—It is more difficult to review than to write them 


| Bulwer has a lighter task than the reviewers, and is paid bet- 


| ter. 
nations that have Sickie and decayed within hearing of | is i 


our city’s bells; and we were not disappointed; arrow heads | 


bear off some evidences of our success, and commenced the | 
search after some rude specimens of the art and enterprize of | 


Justice.—Queen Caroline repreaved a man who was econ- 
demned for stealing; the enraged populace who had assembled 
to witness the execution became so provoked at the disappoint. 
ment, that they broke into the prison and murdered several of 
the prisoners. 


made of stone, we found in abundance. But our most inter- 
esting discoveries were portions of a substance which was 
doubtless used, somewhatin the same ma nner, and for 
the same purposes, that we now use earthen ware. The 
picees we found, were nearly of uniform thickness, some of || 


them slightly curved, and seeincd to be portions of rude ves ata 
MANA PROFESSOR WILSON, 
sels of different sizes. ‘The composition, was evidently formed 


of finely pulveriscd oyster shells and a clay, which still exists In the last number of Picekwoud’s Magazine, the editor 


ae) 


P 
the late report respecting his abberation of mind: 


in abundance in the neighborhood; it was burned as our bricks rofessor Wilson) thus beautifully and touchingly refers to 

are. From the marks onthe convex side, we should sup- 
. c “ah: es oy" “s ee ee a ee mae . 

pose that a frame work was first made of thin switches wo- f'o many people’s minds the idea of our personal identity 


sket m the necessary shape, inside of which the , has become involved in inextricable confusion. But for kind. 





ven li 
composition was placed and sct in the sun until sufficien 
after which it was burned. We —and affection—yea love itseli;—for grief and pity not mis- 
placed—though bestowed from a mistaken belief of our con- 
dition—forlorn—but not wholly forlorn, -for encouragement 


ness shown when kindness was most needed,—for sympathy 





hardened to bear handling, 
doubt not, that any one who has curicsity sufficient to induce 


him to visit the s pot, may find hundreds of fragments of the 
, > which we speak and solace sent to us from afar, from citics and solitudes, and 
vessels of which we spear. 


vy. have we traced the |. from beyond seas and oceans, from brethren who never saw 





Thus, within four miles of our ci 





evidences of the location of a settlement belonging to a race, | our face, and never may sce it life. itself must Ieave our 
~ — he « yeats > 7 ne 1 re ~.t, 11 H 
that less than one hundred and filly years ego, roamed the) ) art that beats not now as it used to beat but with dismal 


é' k . : vidati ‘re it foreet, or cease to remember as cle: 
forest free and fearlessly, and hunted dowa their game among jidation, ere it forget, or cease to remember as clearly as 
r 


the tall trees which reared themsclyes proudly, upon the, Bow we hear them, any one of the many words that came 


: sweetly whisper -. Sia 
very place where our v city now stands. sweetly and solemnly whispered to us from the lips of the 
beg leave to relate a story, the great and geod, whom Ifeaven preserve long on carth to bent 


In. | efit the race by their genius and their virtue.” 





occured upon ti.e spot and with the 





dians we have alladcd to. We have not taken time to ex- Se 


ine dates nor compare facts with history, but will “tell the PITYS:C. 





ale as it was told to us,” and if we shall hercafter, learn any 


‘ What contiibuted most to bring Zisculapius into vouge as 
shall certain- @ 





ul irs, We 





a physician, was his luckily mccting a man that his friends 


were going to inter in whom he found some remains of life 





ly make use of some opportunity to communicate them to 





Holland, at an catly period emigrated with their wives to this nd whom he restored to perfect health. 
i cour ey. iN ry up the Chesapez i Ke, yo cI d the Patapsco, || aa aca 
and landing about two mites below the I Lazarctto, they took LEARNING. 
‘possession of the land and prepared for t dis erection of dwell-|| Learning, if rightly applied, makes a young man thinking 


t | 


~ . - . ye ] 
ings, which were perhaps a little more comfortable than those || attentive, and industrious, sconfident and warry; an old man 
‘of their Indian neighbors. Engles made choice of an exten.|) cheerf ful and reserved. Itis an ornament in prosperity, a re. 


sive tract of country upon the west side of Martin’s aan fuge in adversity, an entertainment at all times; it ccners in 
\|solitade, and moderates upon a throne. 




























































































































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








pervading spirit of quietude by day and by ni 


ualized; and we fluctuate in the air-boat of imagination be- 











A DESCRIPTION 





ght, awake or 


OF OLD CHRISTOPHER NORTH’S MANSION. |tween earth and heaven! In most and in all great instances || sleep; the chairs being couch-like, the couches bed.like the 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. \there is apprehension, dim and faint, or more distinct, of| beds, whether tent or canopy, envelozed in a drapery of 
dreams! 


People have wondered why we, an old barren bachelor, ‘perversions of a spirit throughout that which we conceive it 
should live in such alarge house. It isa palace, but never) Beautiful. Stars, the moon; the deep bright ether, waters, the/ We go to bed at no stated hour; but when we a 
was there a greater mistake than to seek the solution in our} rainbow, a pure lovely flower—none of them ever appear to|| sitting up, then do we lie down; at any time of the night or 
pride. Silence can be had but in a large house. And silence) us, or are believed by us to be mere physical and unconscious | the day; and rise, neither with the lark, nor the swallow 
is the chief condition of home happiness. We could now| dead aggregates of atoms. That is what they are, but we/|| nor the sparrow, nor the cock, nor the owl, nor the sun, n ’ 
hear a leaf fall—a leaf of the finest wire-wove. Peter and| could have no pleasure in them, if we knew them as such. the moon, nor the stars, nor Lucifer, nor Aurora, raven 
Betty inhabit the second sunk story—and it is delightful to} There is illusion, then, of some sort, and to what does hed Christopher North. Yellow, or grecn, or blue, crimson i 
know that they may be kicking up the most infernal distur-| amount? We cannot tell. But if there is really a love in| fawn, or orange, or violet, or pinky light salutes our eves, ~ 
bance at this plessed moment, and tearing out each other’s | human hearts to these distant orbs; if there is an emotion of}| sleep’s visionary worlds recede the relapse into airy nothin 
hair in handfuls, without the faintest whisper of the uproar| tenderness to the fair, opening, breathing blossom that we| and we know ofa certainty that these are rea} web Ad 
reaching us in our altitude above the drawing room flat. On} would not crush it; ‘in gentleness of heart, touch for there is|| woof damask curtains, that flace palpable on substantia] 
New year’s day morning there was a competition of bag pipers | a spirit in the leaves;’ it must be that we do not sce them asi walls. Another morn; another forenoon; another Mideday 
in the very kitchen, and we fondly imagined ’twas an Eolian | they are, but ‘create a soul under the ribs of death.’ We/|and not far off now can be the descent of that loevitable 
Harp. In this pantry Peter practised for years on the shrill | could not be touched, or care for what has no affinity to our-| Night. 
clarion, and for years on the echoing horn; yet had he thrown | selves; we make the affinity, we animate, we vivify them, and | 
up both instruments in despair, ere we so much as knew that | thenceforward, THE DEAD NAPOLEON. 
he had commenced his musicalstudics. In the sunk story || ‘Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus, | The following account, says the New York bi 
immediately below that again, that distinguished officer on | : ami we ts HR sn oe d | of the manner in which the Sal of Riise tee 
half-pay, Captain Campbell of the Highlanders—when on a | Now pos do believe that we do love Silence; an sages, the tomb, will be new we suspect to many of our chan 
visit to us for a year or two—though we scldom saw him— | other thing worthy of being loved; aie and ate _— ree not to all. At least we have never met with it before. “re 
got up a sma’s till—and though a more harmless creature | EE Rea eae Se 7. vd copied from the Ceylon Chronicle, the editor of which : 
ould not be, there he used to sit for hours together, with | — an Imogen. Nor in all poetry do we love any two litt | nal vouches for its authenticity. 
the worm that never dics. On one occasion, it having been | lines so well as On Sunday the 6th of May, 1821, I was sent for while at 
‘The swan on still St. Mary’s lake tending divine service, to make a tin coffin for Gen. Nines 

Bonaparte. On Monday the 7th I was ordered to attend at 


Float double, swan and shadow!’ 
Longwood House for the purpose of soldering up the body of 


All our ceilings are deadened: we walk ankle-deep in car- | 
attitude, in his usual arm-chair, commanding a view of the | Pcting; nobody is suffered to open a door but ourselves; and |. cral Boneparte in the tin coffin, which was performed in 
| the following manner, in presence of Gens. Betrand and Mon. 


precipice of the back court. | they are so constructed, that it is out of their power to slam. 


i 7 . . . 
Just as quict are the Attics. They too are furnished; for Our winter furnitere is all massy; deepening the epee. tn} tholon, Mad. Bertrand, the French chaplain, the French sur. 


: : ; é , ‘ ae eee eres ' =: 
the feeling of there being one unfurnished room, however all the large rooms two fire-places; and fires are kept perpetu || geon, Mr. A. Darling, Dr. Rushop, H. M. 20th enna 


small, in the largest house, disturbs the entire state of mind ally burning day and night, in them all, which reflected from | foot, several of the French domestics, and Samucl Ley a 


° , hich | Spacious mirrors, giv ans ite the arance of a | 4 

of such an occupant, and when cherished and dwelt on, which | a a ane vena — the = diiiaaaeasalaaisit *| vate in the 20th regt. The body of the late Ger, Napolean 
it must not unfrequently be, inspires a cold air of desolation Pandemonium. No gas, it stinks. F alm-oil burns scentless | Bonaparte, in full dress, was deposited in a tin coffin, which 
throughout the domicile, till ‘thoughts of flitting rise” There) @ moonlight; and when motion, not rest in a place is signi-| ends hindi witelh iibali silk sd wits, * Che asches hi “ _— 
may be, but we doubt it, a luamber-room. The room contain-| fied, we accompany ourselves with a wax candle, or taper laid across his thighs, and on the left breast of his ue "% ta 
ing Blue-Beard’s murdered wives might in idea be entered | from time immemorial green as emerald. Yet think not | old star and aie pen several other sib pease 
without distraction by a bold man. But, oh! the lumber-room that there is a blaze of light. We have seen the midnight Asati’ ‘genasa’ shou of cin of vations iis dif wre 
5 | . 2 ° .s | ’ was ECS eren 
into which, on an carly walk through the house of a friend) heaven and earth, nearly as bright, with hat one moon, 0nd I tes were also put into the coffin. His heart was deposited 
on whom we had been so journeying for the summer, all un-|/a small scatter of stars. And places of glimmer, and places in a silver urn or turcen filled with spirits, to which I solde : 
prepared, we did once set our foot! From the t—and | of gloom; and places ‘deaf to sound and blind to light,’ there | eda lid or cover of the same Aisne vhi et 
oo oo 7 a ‘ ‘ al, which was placed be 

it was but for a moment—and about six o’clock—far away in| are in this our Mansion, known but to ourselves; cells; peneten- || | : ’ vig. 
pene <a : e iaiels ne all eiailans: tdleneie dh eanen-daear ele aedbiban ae muitenling, | tween the small part of his legs. His stomach was deposit. 
Denanizy—tant appering vison met our eyes = s ere Mlane thee a a || ted in a silver mug in which there was spirits, which was also 
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